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Because past occurrences are pro- 
logue to those forthcoming, the begin- 
ning of a new year makes an occasion 
for recapitulation and review. Within 
the realm of city development, news 
and trends for the coming year grow 
out of the significant happenings just 
recorded. 


The Character of 1952 


Apart from the events in interna- 
tional conflict and the expression in 
democratic privilege by this country’s 
electorate, there were few happenings 
in “planning” that could mark 1952 as 
a chronological turning point. Rather, 
as time ticked by, the year clocked con- 
sistent progress instead of sudden 
spurts. Accomplishments and opera- 
tions indicate that communities are 
continuing in their physical endeavors 
to become better places in which to live 
and to work. 

Typical of such advancements during 
the year were accomplishments in city 
redevelopment which lead to conserva- 
tion of central business districts, rec- 
lamation of worn-out urban areas and 
improvements for correcting civic defi- 
ciencies. Paralleling these replanning 
aspects were operations related to im- 
provements on vacant land. These de- 
velopments point to a trend toward 
creation of new land uses—the off- 
street parking facility, the unified shop- 
ping center, the planned industrial dis- 
trict. Interwoven with the accomplish- 
ments made through “planning” were 
the community problems not yet solved, 
including those induced by population 
growth and urban expansion. 


As the Population Grows 


The continuing movement of people 
from farm to city and from city to sub- 
urb accounts for the mounting problems 
of urban growth. The scale of impor- 
tance attached to trends for city de- 
velopment is indicated by the final tab- 
ulations from the last census. 

Over 64 percent of the U. S. popula- 
tion is now urban. The _ population 
increased by 19 million, or 14.5 percent, 
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between 1940 and 1950. Most of this 
increase took place in and around cities, 
but the cities themselves are not grow- 
ing so fast as are their suburbs. The 
need for roads, sewers, houses, stores 
and all kinds of urban facilities in sub- 
urban areas is an impact of the rising 
trend of population. The number of 
households is increasing more rapidly 
than is the population. The size of the 
average household decreased from 3.55 
persons to 3.33 in April of 1952. The 
number of children of school age is in- 
creasing currently at the rate of 600,000 
per year. 

In 1950, the prediction was that the 
population in 1960 would be 169 mil- 
lion. Recently this estimate was re- 
vised upward to 171 million. The 
country is adding an additional Miami, 
Florida or Providence, R. I. every 
month on the basis of current rates of 
population increase. This translates into 
tremendous needs for community fa- 
cilities and services, shelter, transporta- 
tion and goods. 


The Need for Planning Grows 


To illustrate the effect of the growth 
trend upon one community, Atlanta is 
cited. By 1970, the Atlanta metropoli- 
tan area is expected to be increased by 
350,000 persons. In eighteen years, this 
would add to the present area a city 
the size of Birmingham or Fort Worth. 
This will add to present Atlanta all of 
the people, the facilities and the prob- 
lems of Charlotte, Ashville, Miami 
Beach, Griffin and Rome, Ga. The Cen- 
tral Atlanta Improvement Association, 
from whose newsletter of December 4, 
1952 this citation is made, puts this pre- 
diction tersely in terms of planning or 
pandemonium. 

The Association points out that the 
prediction for population of Greater 
Atlanta by 1970 will be one million per- 
sons. The prediction has been made 
after serious study of trends in popu- 
lation and industrial growth. This 
causes the Association to sound a note 
of warning and not of pride. The Asso- 
ciation’s concern stems from the fact 


that the lack of planning is directly re- 
sponsible for 75 percent of all the com- 
munity’s problems. The Association 
puts the solution in these words: 

“True, Atlanta, Fulton County and 
DeKalb County have had planning 
commissions for many years; but, aside 
from regulating subdivisions, these 
bodies have done very little planning. 
Their efforts have been concentrated 
primarily on zoning. Zoning, of course, 
is necessary but it is only one means of 
enforcing planning. This is a vital dis- 
tinction, yet our community obviously 
does not understand the difference be- 
tween planning and zoning. 

“The best simple explanation of the 
difference is this: Planning is the draw- 
ing of a blueprint for the future and 
keeping that blueprint up to date. 
Zoning, including enforcement and 
modification of zoning laws, is simply 
the act of seeing that no citizen grossly 
ignores the blueprint and thereby dam- 
ages his neighbors’ property values. 
This is what the Planning Commissions 
of DeKalb and Fulton Counties and the 
City of Atlanta—lately the Municipal 
Planning Board of Atlanta and Fulton 
County—have been doing. Their posi- 
tions, however, have been somewhat 
uncertain because (1) they had no blue- 
print in the first place; and (2) the zon- 
ing laws they have sought to enforce 
are out of date. This cannot go on.” 

Like the Association, we offer no 
glib solution. But we do say that every 
metropolitan community must plan in 
a constructive and positive way. There 
must be an overall metropolitan plan- 
ning agency plus a trend toward even- 
tual consolidation of administrative 
agencies to avoid the present tremen- 
dous duplication, waste and confusion. 


Planning Fragments 


Even though the need for coordinated 
comprehensive planning is great, cities 
are not without a modicum of planning. 
Typical of advancements made by rep- 
resentative municipal planning agen- 
cies is that for the reorganization and 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Operation Homebuilding 


Suburban living is a trend. Around scores of cities, the face of the land is 
changing under impacts from new residential growth. The big-city suburbs grew 
35.5 percent in the census decade. With suburban expansion and with other 
upheavals in the U. S. population still going on, the business of homebuilding 
seems scheduled for another million unit mark during 1953. 


As Supply Meets Demand 

We are moving toward a condition that might be called normal—at least 
insofar as supply meets demand. But as residential construction continues in 
volume, people are more wary and are more discriminating in their purchase of 
a home. They won't take just anything that offers shelter. In moving his product 
in such a market, the builder isn’t helped by buyer desperation. 

People, too, now have a wider knowledge and a keener awareness than 
ever before of what makes faulty construction and poor layout. House hunters 
read the magazines and other publications that present articles telling what is 
right and wrong in houses and neighborhoods. Prospective purchasers thus 
expect to find sturdy construction, attractive architectural design, sound financing 
and good subdivision layout and pleasant surroundings. 


Responsibility for Good Development 

It is to the builder’s advantage and profit to see to it that his developments 
meet specifications for good environment. If by his own performance, he is 
heedless of sound construction and proper land improvement, then it is necessary 
for lending agencies and municipal authorities to impose rigid rules for perform- 
ance standards. 

Because the transformation of raw acreage into finished house lots puts an 
indelible mark on the landscape, it becomes the awesome responsibility of the 
land subdivider and the housebuilder to see that the change from country to 
city is a boon instead of a blemish. No longer can land development be con- 
sidered as being merely a private business deal between a producer and a 
consumer. 

The pattern of lots, blocks and streets that subdividing fixes upon the land 
has direct bearing upon its use. As the kind of layout affects the utility and 
value of the property so created, the community has an interest in proper land 
development second only to the stake of the individual purchaser. These things, 
therefore, require a responsibleness and demand a conscientiousness on the part 
of the developer that is lacking when his only thought is quick profit. 


An Industry Takes a Conscience 

A consciousness of its increasing responsibility in terms of its relationship to 
the individual home owner and to the community has emerged within the home- 
building industry. The National Association of Home Builders has announced its 
new Research Institute. This division will provide better technical service to 
home builders and construction firms. Its aim is to raise housing standards. 
Thus the consumer will benefit through better building techniques, materials and 
equipment. 

Furthermore, NAHB’s Land Planning Committee is performing an essential 
service in the matter of land development. As a good builder may not neces- 
sarily be a good subdivider, the Commttee is making the homebuilding industry 
aware of proper land development. To this end, the Committee this month 
has published, with the technical assistance of ULI, its revised edition of the 
HOME BUILDERS MANUAL FOR LAND DEVELOPMENT. 


The Manual 

The new manual is a useful, authoritative guide to residential land planning. 
The book is organized for easy reference in solving problems of land development 
ranging from selection of a site to the establishment of protective covenants. 
The book has 274 pages packed with information to further proper land planning. 
This manual, carefully followed, will show the homebuilding industry the way 
to the creation of good neighborhoods, equally necessary as is the creation of 
good structures, in meeting the €xpanding market for new housing. 


J. R. McK. 
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A NEW TOWN IN OHIO 


A_ history-making 
place in Cincinnati during the first 
week of December. For the first time, 
a panel comprised of representatives 
from the three Councils of the Urban 
Land Institute met to consider a proj- 
ect propounded as a private enterprise 
venture by a semi-civic organization 
and by a team of independent devel- 
opers. 


conference took 


The Project 


The occasion for these 
sions was the request of the spon- 
sors for advice and recommendations 
pertaining to problems identified with 
a proposed new town. The prospective 
enterprise is the development of a com- 
pletely integrated new community on a 
3,400 acre tract of land sixteen miles 
north of Cincinnati, Ohio. The tract is 
part of the acreage originally as- 
sembled by the Federal Government in 
connection with its undertaking of the 
greenbelt town “Greenhills”. The land 
under consideration was that remain- 
ing and unused after the original build- 
ing of that experimental community. 

On the remaining land north of the 
now incorporated Greenhills Village, 
Cincinnati saw an opportunity to cre- 
ate a community rather than a series 
of scattered subdivisions. Accordingly, 
the Cincinnati Community Develop- 
ment Company prevailed upon the 
Federal Government, through the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration, to sell the 
remaining tract as a unit. In turn, the 
Company invited Mr. Richard J. 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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AS THE YEAR BEGINS 
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strengthening of the powers and duties 
of the Boston City Planning Board. 
The Board is now charged with the 
preparation and submission of the 
City’s capital budget with a six year 
improvement program including pow- 
ers of required referral thereto by other 
city departments. 

Chicago continued the trend toward 
revising out of date zoning ordinances 
by big cities. During the year, the city 
has embarked on the work of thor- 
oughly modernizing its 30 year old zon- 
ing law—both as to text and mapping. 
The new text will establish proper ad- 
ministrative procedures and reflect the 
advances in zoning techniques. For the 
first time, the City’s zone map can be 
based on the land use plans which are 
part of the Comprehensive City Plan. 

In Chicago, another development of 
the year with far-reaching aspects in- 
sofar as that city is concerned was the 
start of construction for the Mid- 
America regional office building of the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company. 
This construction creates considerable 
speculation as to the future develop- 
ment of air rights in connection with 
further improvements over the 80-acre 
area owned by the Illinois Central Rail- 
road on Chicago’s lakefront. In any 
case, Prudential’s building will add a 
new note to the Loop’s skyline and 
proves another point in the case for 
downtown versus outlying sites for cor- 
poration offices. 

Throughout the country this fall, 
voters authorized municipal bond is- 
sues in record amounts and for varying 
kinds of improvements. New utilities 
and schools were paramount among the 
facilities most extensively financed by 
this type of approval. 


Planning on Vacant Land 


Residential construction on vacant 
suburban land continued to be the 
greatest phenomenon of urban growth. 
Even though the housing boom has 
passed its peak and the supply is catch- 
ing up with demand, the past year was 
one of the four consecutive ones 
wherein housing volume continued at a 
million unit construction rate. This 
high level went on in spite of limited 
availability of FHA and VA financing, 
growing competition in housing mar- 
kets, rising land and land development 
costs and the operation of mortgage 
credit controls. Current trends indicate 
that 1953 will continue the high level 
of housebuilding. This can be ex- 
plained by trends in high personal in- 
comes, availability of conventional 
mortgage financing, and growing sta- 
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bility in the costs of some building 
materials. ‘ 

Planned Shopping centers of both the 
large regional type and the smaller 
suburban or district type continued to 
be contemplated by community devel- 
opers. The number of small neighbor- 
hood centers planned by builders and 
others is so extensive that the Com- 
munity Builders’ Council sounded a 
note of warning in that overbuilding 
these facilities is the trend indicated 
from the number in prospect. The 
Council cautioned entrepreneurs to 
evaluate carefully the potentialities of 
trade areas before embarking on new 
ventures. 

Otherwise the development of shop- 
ping centers planned as a unit with de- 
signed off-street parking has progressed 
to the extent where this construction 
can be termed a building type as well 
as a means for a new departure in 
merchandising. 


Planning for Off-Street Parking 


The year past showed no letup in the 
parking problem, nor does the year 
ahead look as though spaces will be 
found for every car. Municipal au- 
thorities, businessmen and the Ameri- 
can public are continuing slowly to 
fight through the question of where 
and how to park cars in congested 
areas. 

Solutions being applied are as varied 
as the number of cities involved. Nev- 
ertheless, there are six major trends in 
the legislation and means being em- 
ployed. These are: (1) the increasing 
use of revenue bonds for financing off- 
street facilities; (2) an increasing dedi- 
cation of net curb parking meter reve- 
nues for purchasing off-street facilities; 
(3) the establishment of supplementary 
income-producing commercial enter- 
prises in connection with parking 
projects; (4) the growth of metered lots 
in an integrated system of curb and off- 
street accommodations; (5) use of emi- 
nent domain for acquisition of property 
for off-street facilities; (6) the creation 
of special parking authorities. 

Among strong trends in type of facil- 
ity being put into use is the push-but- 
ton mechanical device and the under- 
ground garage. The first type is fav- 
ored where less permanent facilities in 
high-value areas are required. High 
costs in construction and operation pre- 
vent extensive use of underground 
garages except where long-range fi- 
nancing is possible. 

The important part in the parking 
problem is its solution. Enough experi- 
ence has evolved in legislative permis- 
sion and in financing methods so that 
accomplishment should replace harass- 
ment. However, a new note has been 





sounded in the recent decision of the 
North Carolina Supreme Court. In 
this, the Court has ruled against mu- 
nicipal participation in establishment 
of off-street facilities through use of 
revenues from on-street meters. 


Reclamation of Blighted Areas 


A significant trend was given further 
impetus when the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards formed its Com- 
mittee on Rehabilitation this past sum- 
mer. The Association thereby took up 
a program previously launched by the 
National Association of Home Builders 
and dedicated to the rehabilitation of 
blighted urban areas through private 
enterprise. By repair, remodeling and 
law enforcement, these areas can be 
brought up to standards for satisfac- 
tory living places. This needed work 
can be carried out by concerted effort 
and can be reinforced by municipal en- 
forcement of an ordinance on mini- 
mum housing standards. By instiga- 
tion of rehabilitation through private 
initiative, the trend is already under- 
way in cities such as Baltimore, Char- 
lotte, Cincinnati and Washington, D. C. 


Redevelopment 


During the year, the rebuilding of 
worn-out slum areas proceeded into 
construction stages in many of the re- 
development projects being executed 
under terms of Title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949. As project plans by in- 
dividual cities are formulated, a trend 
is seen toward greater range in the 
type of rebuilding that is contemplated. 
This trend is consistent with the aims 
of true redevelopment. More projects 
are being considered wherein the re- 
construction of an area will include 
commercial and industrial reuses. In 
all such cases, these projects will cor- 
rect past mistakes in the use of urban 
land. 

Among the projects that incorporate 
industrial and commercial reuses pri- 
marily, are certain ones located in 
Montgomery, Mobile, Milwaukee, Nash- 
ville, Norfolk, Worcester, Chicago and 
Cleveland. Of these, for illustration 
purposes, special mention is made of 
the project in Montgomery. There the 
redevelopment authority plans to con- 
vert 51 acres of residential slum into a 
tract for productive industrial use. The 
assembled tract is the only site within 
the City for industrial expansion or lo- 
cation of new industry. With railroad 
access, ample water supply and high- 
way connections, the tract is ideal for 
industrial use. 


Decentralization 


Frequently, during the year, concern 
was evidenced by 


businessmen and 
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In Print 


Conservation of Ground Water: A Sur- 
vey of the Present Ground Water Sit- 
uation in the United States. Harold E. 
Thomas, The Conservation Foundation. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. 327 pp., maps, charts. $5.00. 

For the first time, information about 
ground water usage, requirements and 
management have been assembled in 
one volume. The author, Dr. H. E. 
Thomas, on leave from the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, has been able to present 
facts and figures about supply and con- 
sumption in the important ground 
water areas of the country, and to relate 
these facts to the geological basis for 
water development. 

Severe problems of ground water 
shortage in some areas have been 
widely publicized. The book deals with 
these, as well as with many of the less 
well-known examples of potential sup- 
plies remaining to be developed if 
given proper management. Through- 
out the discussion of various areas is 
the theme that proper conservation 
measures must be based on a thorough 
investigation of the mechanics or 
hydrology of each ground water basin. 
This kind of knowledge has come too 
late in some areas, but has resulted in 
satisfactory solutions to critical prob- 
lems in others. 

The author gives the reader a view 
of the kinds of records and data needed 
for competent management of the na- 
tion’s ground water resources. To the 
reader seeking information about con- 
ditions in various sections of the coun- 
try and to those wanting to know what, 
besides stopping leaks in the plumbing, 
conservation of ground water means, 
this book offers a readable and com- 
prehensive report. 


Effects of Taxation on Industrial Loca- 
tion, Joe Summers Floyd, Jr. The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 1952, 155 pp., tables. $3.00. 

Generalizations about the tax advan- 
tage of one locality over another have 
been tempered in recent years by em- 
phasis on the value returned for the 
tax dollar. In this study, the author 
has shown that the investment and 
earnings of the individual firm are im- 
portant elements in determining the 
location offering the lowest tax cost. 
His analysis of possible tax bills of 
three industrial concerns at a number 
of hypothetical locations supports the 
view that few localities offer the low- 
est tax burden to all kinds of indus- 
tries. 

The comparison of estimated tax bills 
for identical firms at selected locations 
is the most feasible way of handling a 
subject as complicated as that of local 
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and state tax differentials. This method 
has its limitations of which the writer 
is aware, since there is variation in 
local property assessment practices. 
However, the study contributes to an 
understanding of the tax factor in the 
choice of industrial location. Estimated 
tax burdens of the various locations 
have been carefully computed, and the 
analysis of differentials between locali- 
ties and industries reveals them to be 
significant if not deciding factors in 
determining industrial location. 

Those who may not share the writ- 
view that tax differentials en- 
danger the best industrial development 
for the nation should at least be im- 
pressed by the evidence offered in sup- 
port of equitable treatment between in- 
dustries and for more uniformity in 
assessment practices. 
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AS THE YEAR BEGINS 
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others regarding the ability of the cen- 
tral business district to compete with 
the vigorous suburban shopping cen- 
ters. But as yet, the development of 
shopping centers in outlying areas has 
had little adverse effect on downtown 
business centers. The outlying areas 
are growing up more by reason of de- 
mands due to the increases in popula- 
tion and the resultant increase of buy- 
ing power in the suburbs than by rea- 
son of any flight of business from the 
central area. Until now, the down- 
town areas have been holding their 
dominant position. However, the abil- 
ity to hold their own and to withstand 
competition from the suburban centers 
will not last unless improvements are 
made to bulwark the downtown areas 

of cities. 

The required improvements include 
general freedom from congestion, pro- 
vision of ample numbers of off-street 
parking space with reasonable storage 
charges; expressways for free flowing 
traffic and more convenient access; bet- 
ter and faster mass transportation; at- 
tractive modernized buildings; and at- 
tention to the amenities, including the 
elimination of garishly illuminated 
oversized signs, unnecessary noise, and 
impediments to easy pedestrian circu- 
lation. 

No evidence of mass flight to the sub- 
urbs by corporation home offices is evi- 
dent yet. Expressed fears of a trend 
toward suburban building in the estab- 
lishment of new offices would be un- 
founded were downtown areas to take 
the steps outlined above. But, even 
lacking such improvements, there are 
many pros and cons for a corporation 
to weigh before making a move to the 
suburbs. Despite certain publicized 
moves out of downtown by outstanding 


corporations, outstanding new locations 
in town are being selected. Lever 
Brothers in New York and the Pruden- 
tial building in Chicago are cases in 
point. 

Conservation of Central Business 

Districts 

In mentioning central business dis- 
tricts, it must be noted that more at- 
tention is being paid to the downtown 
district by municipal officials and by 
businessmen because of the area’s vital 
position in the city’s economic welfare. 
The most dramatic accomplishment in 
revitalizing a declining downtown dis- 
trict is the rebuilding going on in Pitts- 
burgh’s Golden Triangle. This amaz- 
ing civic renaissance began after World 
War II but physically became reality 
during this year. The achievement in 
Pittsburgh is inspiring to the degree 
that the enterprise in public and private 
cooperation there becomes a program 
for civic action throughout the country. 


As the Year Begins 

This review is not all inclusive, nor 
could be within any reasonable length. 
No mention is made of trends among 
the areas of administration, annexa- 
tion, legislation, taxation, transporta- 
tion or the creation of complete new 
towns as these items affect city devel- 
opment. As the year begins, accom- 
plishments and operations cited here 
are intended as being indicative only 
of those which may have wider impli- 
cations in the trend toward betterment 
of urban living. 


A NEW TOWN IN OHIO 
(Continued from Page 2) 
Seltzer of Philadelphia and Mr. Robert 
P. Gerholz of Flint to contemplate the 
development of the tract in accordance 
with a master plan for a complete com- 
munity. For the plan _ preparation, 
Ladislas Segoe and Associates of Cin- 
cinnati were retained as town planners. 
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posed undertaking, the private sponsors 
required that there be advice and coun- 
cil of a panel from the Urban Land In- 


oe The Panel 


The panel comprised three groups of 
experts from the Executive Committee 
of the Community Builders’ Council, 
the Central Business District Council 
and the Industrial Council. The 
twenty-seven members serving on this 
combined panel represented a residen- 
tial group, a commercial group and an 
industrial group. The panel’s findings 
were presented orally at a Presentation 
Session held at the Sheraton-Gibson 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, December 12. 
This presentation is to be followed by 
a formal written report on the panel’s 
findings and recommendations. 


January, 1953 








